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raucous songs. They smoked "long black segars" and indulged in
a drink labeled "Red Eye"26 Perhaps this was a reaction to
the austere home life which most of the boys experienced. For
card-playing was forbidden and Sunday in Philadelphia was
a day of such puritanical observance that even riding in a public
conveyance was considered desecration of the Sabbath.
In die meantime Henry had become so proficient at the case
that he could set an average of 5,000 ems a day, including dis-
tributing and correcting. For this, however, he was earning
only two dollars a week. Even that meager wage ceased when,
remembering his grandfather's injunction, "Do nothing that
you are ashamed of and let no living man impose on you," he
refused to submit to a domineering foreman and quit his job.
There was little other work in Philadelphia at the time. Dur-
ing a lull in his search for permanent employment, Henry
George embarked on a topsail schooner carrying coal to Boston.
He applied as a seaman, but the Captain, noting his youth (he
was barely eighteen) wanted to turn him down.
"Iliad told him/' George related long afterward, "that I
could handle the sails and steer. He seemed to doubt it and said:
'You can't steer this schooner/ But I did steer her. The sea was
very rough and the schooner rolled and pitched, the waves
often dashing over the wheel."27 By the end of the voyage he
had made himself so useful that he was paid off at the full rate
of an able seaman. "It was the highest compliment ever paid
me," he boasted later.
When he returned to Philadelphia the* outlook for work
seemed darker still. Henry had been corresponding with friends
who had gone to Oregon, and soon he developed a longing to go
West where he believed he could earn a living. A cousin, Uncle
Dunkin George's son Jim, was in California. The Philadelphia
boy wrote to a friend in September, 1857:
There are thousands of hard-working mechanics now out of em-
ployment in this city. If you hear of any business men or rich corpo-
rations in your part of the country who are in want of a nice young
man of my well known talents and capabilities, recommend me with-
out loss of time as I am pretty damn hard up at present and haven't as
much money as you could shake a stick at. Indeed, I would not have
any hesitation in taking a situation on board a good canal boat for
a short time, provided that it would pay. I have been trying for
some time to secure a berth on board the United States Lighthouse